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U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Washington, D. C, April 30, 190%. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith and to recommend for 
publication as a Farmers' Bulletin the manuscript of an article on the 
"Home Garden: Preparation and Care," prepared by L. C. Corbett, 
horticulturist of this Bureau. 

The article appears in the Yearbook of the Department for 1901, 
but it is believed to be of the popular style and of sufficient value to 
warrant its republication in the Farmers' Bulletin series. It has been 
slightly revised for this purpose, and will be found to contain much 
general information in regard to the laying out and care of a small 
fruit garden. No attempt is made to fully cover the cultivation of 
various fruits, a subject treated in Farmers' Bulletins already available 
and in others to be hereafter published. 
Very respectfully, 

B. T. Galloway, 

Chief of Bureau. 

Hon. James Wilson, 

Secretary of Agr iculture. 
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THE HOME FRUIT GARDEN: PREPARATION AND CARE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Object of a fruit garden. — A fruit garden consists of an assemblage 
of fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, maintained for the purpose of sup- 
plying the family with fruits. In its general purposes, then, the fruit 
garden is intended to accomplish results similar to those of the vege- 
table garden. In distinction from an orchard, the fruit garden is more 
restricted in area; it is intended for home rather than market purposes, 
and consequently comprises a much greater variety of fruits. 

Considering the general desire for and appreciation of fruits by 
people of all classes, it is amazing that even those who have suitable 
situations and facilities for raising them, and who can not purchase 
them because of remoteness from markets, have not established home 
fruit gardens. 

Overshadowed by orchards. — With the growth of the commercial 
fruit interests of the United States the home fruit garden has been lost 
sight of. Only a few years ago the owners of home gardens not only 
led in the production of fruits, but were our authorities as to how and 
where to grow them. To-day these gardens, while no less numerous 
or important, are overshadowed by the orchards where fruit is grown 
for commercial purposes. 

RELATION OF THE HOME GARDEN TO THE FRUIT INTERESTS. 

While both the home garden and the orchard are essential to the 
good of the community, tbey bear very different relations to the fruit 
interests of the country as a whole. The home garden is always the 
forerunner of commercial development, and even in those localities 
where climatic and soil conditions are adverse to such industries in a 
commercial way the home fruit garden of the enthusiastic amateur is 
certain to be found. All the success attained to-day by the fruit inter- 
ests of the United States has grown out of the persevering efforts of a 
few men whose home fruit gardens served not only as testing stations 
for determining the fitness of given sorts for new and untried locali- 
ties, but they were the propagating grounds from which sorts of the 
highest quality and greatest commercial value originated. 

5 
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INFLUENCE OF AMATEUR FRUIT GROWERS UPON COMMUNITIES. 

The testing of varieties in new localities and the development and 
dissemination of new sorts by the amateur is an important work, but 
the greatest good accomplished by him is to be found in the wholesome 
influence which he exerts on the community in which he lives. A 
community is certain to profit aesthetically as well as financially from 
the influence of such growers, and it is to them that we owe our appre- 
ciation for high quality. A discriminating taste developed in a neigh- 
borhood creates a demand which it pays well to gratify, and the 
amateur who grows fruits for quality will find a ready market in such 
a section. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS OF FRUIT CULTURE. 

Until within comparatively recent times the introduction of foreign 
species worthy of cultivation in this country was largely confined to 
horticulturists, who maintained private fruit gardens or nurseries. 
In fact, previous to the establishment of the State experiment stations 
by Congress in 1887, an important function of the work of the nursery- 
man was the introduction and testing of new sorts, both of foreign and 
domestic origin. While the commercial dissemination and populariza- 
tion of fruits is at present almost exclusively in the hands of the nurs- 
eryman, the introduction of foreign species and varieties, as well as the 
testing of both foreign and domestic sorts, has fallen largely into the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture and the experiment stations. 
The general perspective of fruit culture in America has been greatly 
changed during the last twenty-five years, and many of the lines of 
work carried on in private fruit gardens have been absorbed wholly 
or in part by other forces; yet the profitable occupation of fruit grow- 
ing is ever open to the amateur, to say nothing of the highly interest- 
ing work of plant breeding. 

ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES OF THE HOME FRUIT GARDEN. 

The people of this country are notably a fruit-loving and fruit-eating 
people. Notwithstanding this, however, fruit culture has grown to be 
classed among the specialties, and few persons who consume fruit are 
actual growers. The possibilities in fruit culture upon restricted areas 
have been very generally overlooked, with the result that many per- 
sons who own a city lot, a suburban home, or even a farm, now look 
upon fruit as a luxury. This can all be changed, and much of the 
land which is now practically waste and entirely unremunerative can 
be made to produce fruits in sufficient quantity to give them a regular 
place upon the family bill of fare and at the same time add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the table and healthfulness of the diet. The 
home production of fruit stimulates an interest in, and a love for, 
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natural objects, which can only be acquired by that familiarity with 
them which comes through their culture. The cultivation of fruits 
teaches discrimination. A grower is a much more intelligent buyer 
than one who has not had the advantages of tasting the better dessert 
sorts as they come from the tree. If every purchaser was a good 
judge of the different kinds of fruits, the demand for fruits of high 
quality, which is the ambition of every amateur, as well as of every 
professional fruit grower, would become a reality. But until some 
means of teaching the differences in the quality of fruits can be 
devised the general public will continue to buy according to the eye 
rather than by the palate. The encouragement of the cultivation of 
fine fruits in the home garden will do much toward teaching buyers 
this discrimination. 

Pleasant and healthful employment. — Besides increasing the fruit 
supply and cultivating a taste for quality, the maintenance of a fruit 
garden brings pleasant and healthful employment, and as one's interest 
in growing plants increases this employment, instead of proving a 
hardship, will become a great source of pleasure. The possession 
of a tree, which one himself has planted and reared to fruit production, 
carries an added interest in its product, as well as in the operation by 
which it was secured. The unfolding of the leaf, the exposure of the 
blossom buds, the development of the flowers, and the formation of 
the fruit are all processes which measure the skill of the cultivator, 
and when the crowning result of all these natural functions has been 
attained in a crop of perfect fruit, the man under whose care these 
results have been achieved will himself have been made happier and 
better. 

To those familiar with the facilities at command for the culture of 
fruit and the general interest in the subject, the remarkable absence 
of successful fruit gardens about city, suburban, and country resi- 
dences can be explained only on the ground that those who would be 
most likely to give attention to their care and maintenance have no 
object lessons or literature at hand to guide them in laying out such 
gardens. 

THE CULTIVATION OF A HOME FRUIT GARDEN. 

Fruit for the family table. — Most persons engaging in the cultivation 
of a home fruit garden will have as their chief aim the production of 
fruit for the family table and the pleasure it affords; others will go a 
step further and find an added source of pleasure in the problems of 
cross-pollination and the production of new forms. In a majority of 
cases, however, the aim will be the one first mentioned, and it is to 
assist such that the suggestions contained in this paper are offered. 
In order to prove a source of constant pleasure and gratification a 
fruit plantation must claim the attention of its owner from early 
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spring to late autumn; its products, too, must be so planned as to 
cover the greatest possible portion of the seasons between frosts. 
The problem presented involves a succession of fruits, from earliest to 
latest, as well as a combination of light-loving and shade-enduring 
plants. The intensive culture and the liberal feeding to be given 
demand that all plants be of types which bear early and heavily 
in proportion to their size. The question of longevity is of no 
moment; immediate fruit production is the object. With this view 
of the question, taken in connection with the great variety of condi- 
tions presented both by the extent of the country and the manner of 
life of those interested, it is manifestly impossible to make general 
statements. 

A general scheme. — As the individual taste of the owner will greatly 
modify the character of any particular garden, a general scheme must 
be taken as a basis for the work, and this, of course, need not be modi- 
fied for the section in which it is used, except in so far as the varying 
habits of the plants to be grown demand. To illustrate: The arrange- 
ment of fruit borders and walks may be the same for gardens of like 
dimensions all over the United States, but the varieties to be grown in 
these borders must be modified to suit the conditions of climate in 
which the garden is placed. The fruits best suited to the various sec- 
tions of the United States' 1 can not be enumerated here, and this 
bulletin will be confined to a brief discussion of the methods of prop- 
agation, planting, pruning, and general culture. 

SOIL. 

Modification of soil. — Since one does not choose the site of his resi 
dence on account of the character of the soil of the locality, but because 
of other natural advantages of the place, it is obvious that the soil at 
the disposal of the grower will frequently be ill-suited to the purposes 
of a home fruit garden. For a commercial place on an extensive scale 
'it would be out of the question to attempt to alter the character of the 
soil to suit the needs of the plant, but with a small area the case is quite 
different. If the soil is heavy it can be lightened with sand, if it is not 
desirable to increase the proportion of humus which it contains; if it 
is lacking in organic matter the addition of leaf mold and well-rotted_ 
manure or the turning under of some leguminous crop, such as cow- 
peas or Canada field peas, will accomplish the desired result; if the soil 
is loose and sandy, losing its store of plant food readily, this fault can 
be remedied by the addition of retentive material, such as clay; the 
amount of clay to be added must be governed by the degree of stiffness 

"Bui. No. 8, Division of Pomology, U. S. Dept. Agr., "Catalogue of fruits recom- 
mended for cultivation in the various sections of the United States," etc., gives 
nineteen pomological districts, with the various classes of fruits which can be grown 
in each. 
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desired in the soil. If, on the other hand, the class of plants to be gen- 
erally grown is suited to a loose, sandy soil, and it seems desirable to 
add to the collection a plant, such as plum, which naturally requires a 
heavy, retentive soil, it would undoubtedly be better to change the 
character of the plant by grafting it upon a stock adapted to sandy soil 
conditions, rather than to attempt to modify the soil to suit the plant. 
This change can be effected by using a peach stock for the plum. We 
have, therefore, two alternatives — either the soil may be modified to 
suit the plant or the plant may be adapted, by working it upon a suit- 
able stock, to the soil. Such modifications in plants are not always 
easily accomplished, and with many plants there is no alternative but 
to use them on their own roots. In this latter case the soil itself must 
be made to conform to the demands of the plants. The soil, in addi- 
tion to being heavy and retentive, may also be cold and wet. In such 
case the addition of sand will not entirely overcome the difficulty. 
Sand will lighten and facilitate natural drainage, but if the soil be 
unduly moist the only safe and satisfactory remedy lies in thorough 
underdrainage. This can be accomplished in two ways: Drains may 
be dugand a stone conduit builtto allow the superfluous water toescape, 
or, what is better, agricultural tile may be laid in the bottom of the 
trench. If the soil is very stiff and retentive, the tiles should not be 
laid over 2£ or 3 feet deep and about 1 rod apart. If the soil is porous, 
the drains may be placed farther apart and buried deeper. A double 
purpose is served by underdraining. The superfluous water which 
tended to make the land cold, sour, and "late '.' is removed, thus making 
the soil warmer and earlier; and by the admission of air the acidity is 
slowly overcome. The processes of oxidation and nitrification are also 
afforded better conditions for action, and while drainage adds nothing - 
to the soil in the way of plant food, the mechanical operation of 
removing water and admitting air is quite as marked in its effects as a 
liberal dressing of manure, for the store of plant food which was with- 
held from the plant is allowed to become available. There is little 
wonder in the light of these facts that early agricultural writers pro- 
pounded the axiom "tillage is manure." 

PLANTING. 

Preparation of plants. — It is impossible to give explicit directions 
for the many plants which may be selected for planting in fruit gar- 
dens in the various sections of the United States, and general state- 
ments only can be made. At planting time all broken or decayed 
roots should be cut away, leaving only smooth-cut surfaces and healthy 
wood to come in contact with the soil. If a large part of the root area 
of the plant has been lost in transplanting, the top should be cut back 
in proportion to the roots remaining. By so doing the demand made 
by the top when the plant starts into growth can be met by the root. 
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Setting the plant. — The holes in which trees, vines, or shrufcs are 
to be set should be ample, so that the roots of the plant may have full 
spread without bending them out of their natural course. The earth 
at the bottom of the holes should be loosened a spade depth below the 
line of excavation. The soil placed immediately in contact with the 
roots of the newly set plant should be rich top soil, free from sod or 
partially decayed organic matter. Firm the soil over the roots by 
trampling, as this brings the soil particles close together and at the 
same time in close contact with the surface of the roots. A movement 
of soil water is thus set up and the food supply of the soil brought 
immediately to the use of the plant. When the operation of trans- 
planting is complete, the plant should stand 1 or 2 inches deeper than 
it stood in the nursery. Every precaution above enumerated will 
make for the success of the plant and calls for careful attention. 

PRUNING. 

While pruning has to be modified to suit the style of training 
employed with any given plant, each species of plant bears its fruit in 
a peculiar manner, which renders the maintenance of wood of a certain 
age and character necessary in order to secure a crop of fruit. 

Apple and pear. — In the case of the apple and the pear the fruits are 
borne upon wood of last years' growth only. Heading in or shorten- 
ing each shoot of the season's growth, therefore, must be done with 
care in order not to reduce the bearing wood beyond a profitable limit. 
With these two plants, however, the bearing shoots are not those mak- 
ing the most vigorous growth at the ends of the branches, but they 
are usually more obscurely located upon the sides of the branches, and 
make a much smaller growth, for which reason they have been termed 
" spurs." 

Peach. — With the peach, however, it is the wood of the last season's 
growth upon which the fruits are directly borne, and with them head- 
ing in may be successfully employed to limit the quantity of fruit 
borne by the tree. Japan plums bear on both year-old wood and 
spurs; pruning may, therefore, be used to thin the fruit, the same as 
in the case of the peach. 

Ctuince. — The quince bears its fruit at the extremity of new shoots 
of the present season's growth, in which respect it differs from both 
its close relatives, the apple and the pear; but as these shoots arise 
from wood of the previous season's growth, pruning must be so 
adjusted that the fruit crop will not be reduced. 

Grape. — The grape bears its fruit on shoots of the season, which in 
turn usually arise from canes of the previous year's growth. Old 
wood on the grape is therefore of little value, hence the development 
of so many systems of training which maintain only a single per- 
manent trunk, from the top of which the bearing canes are renewed 
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each year. The so-called "renewal," "high renewal," "Kniffen," 
" Munson," and various overhead systems of training all possess this 
feature in common. In fact, it is the only economical way in which 
to handle native kinds. For the fruit garden, however, where the vines 
are desired for covering arbors, pruning must be modified so as to 
secure a screen from the new growth as early in the season as prac- 
ticable. For this purpose a modification of the "horizontal-arm" 
system of training will be found most advantageous. By planting the 
vines closely and carrying up single trunks to a lixed height, and from 
the top of the stalk carrying out horizontal arms along which " spurs " 
are maintained, a short growth from each spur will be sufficient to give 
a uniform and sufficiently dense canopy of leaves for the arbor. 

Raspberries and blackberries. — Raspberries and blackberries both 
bear their fruits on short shoots which arise from canes of the previ- 
ous season's growth. While these shoots are usually axillary shoots, 
the fruits are always terminal. In the case of the grape, which bears 
its fruit upon annual shoots arising from canes of the previous year, 
the fruit is produced at a node, and takes the place of a leaf; several 
fruit clusters may therefore arise from a single shoot of the grape. 

Currant and gooseberry.— In the case of the currant and gooseberry 
the fruits are produced on both old and new wood; the fruits appear 
as axillary growths from the shoot itself, and wood 3 yeai-s or more of 
age is unprofitable and should be cut away. 

Strawberries. — Strawberries are rarely produced in profitable quan- 
tities by plants more than 1 year old. Plants over 2 years of age 
should be rooted out to give room for new ones. 

Orange.— The orange bears its fruit in much the same way as does 
the peach. New growth must therefore be maintained to insure a 
supply of fruit. But as the orange is evergreen, pruning can not be 
confined to a single season, as in the case of deciduous trees possessing 
a regular and marked period of rest. 

PROTECTION. 

Temporary sheds. — The interest of a fruit garden may be greatly 
enhanced by growing therein plants not adapted naturally to the cli- 
matic region in which the garden is located, as, for instance, the grow- 
ing of figs as far north as the latitude of Philadelphia. The summers 
of the region are sufficiently long and warm to induce a strong growth 
in the fig, but as the fruits normally require a long period in which 
to mature, the plant becomes useless as a fruit producer unless suffi- 
cient protection is afforded to carry over winter the immature fruits 
set the previous fall. This can be successfully accomplished in several 
ways. The most hardy sort should be selected, in addition to which 
the fruiting shoots may be wrapped in matting, covered with straw, 
and the fruits thus successfully protected; or, if it seems desirable, 
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temporary sheds may be built over the plants, and these thatched with 
straw or fodder sufficiently to protect them from frost. Then, again, 
semihardy sorts may be tipped over by cutting the roots on one side, 
bending the branches close to the soil, pinning them down, and then 
covering the whole plant with matting and earth or a straw thatch 
and earth. At the extreme northern limit of fig culture it has been 
found that the covering of earth is preferable to any other method, 
while at the South, where only slight protection is necessary, bending 
down and covering with pine boughs or thatching with cornstalks 
has proven most successful. 

By the use of one or the other of these methods of protecting plants 
the peach has been grown and successfully fruited in the southern 
central part of South Dakota, along the Missouri Kiver. 

Sheltered places. — Besides these protective devices, sheltered places, 
where growth is retarded in spring, may be taken advantage of in order 
to hold back such early blooming plants as apricots, Japanese plums, 
etc. Apricots planted and trained on the north wall of a building are 
frequently sufficiently retarded at blooming time to insure a crop, 
while if planted in the open and trained as a standard the fruit crop 
will be killed by late spring frosts. 

For commercial purposes the use of most of these protective meas- 
ures is precluded on account of expense. The commercial grower 
can not indulge in such expensive devices unless he has the assurance 
of obtaining a fancy price for his product. In a home fruit garden, 
however, it is different. The expense of protecting a half dozen plants 
is trifling, and many amateurs will incur it for the sake of the novelty 
of having secured fruits naturally adapted to other climatic regions. 

METHODS OF ADAPTING PLANTS TO CONDITIONS. 
DWARFING AND GRAFTING. 

In order to secure satisfactory results from a limited area devoted to 
fruit culture, one must know the form of plant and method of pruning, 
training, and culture best suited to the space at command. 

The fact that trees can be grown as dwarfs as well as standards will 
enable one to utilize a space which had previously been considered 
unsuited for the development of a tree. The cultivator's art has devel- 
oped many devices which may be used to make plants conform to the 
conditions in a fruit garden. 

Value of dwarf trees. — The modifications which plants undergo are 
sufficient to convince one of the great possibilities which await those 
who choose to make use of the methods to secure a large return from 
a limited area. It is well known that, in proportion to size, dwarf 
trees are more fruitful than standards; that they come into bearing 
sooner, and are therefore of special value for use in limited inclosures 
or fruit gardens. 
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Dwarfing is accomplished by budding or grafting robust growers 
on slow-growing stocks, and most tree fruits lend themselves to this 
treatment. While the dwarf pear is undoubtedly the most familiar 
example of a dwarf tree in the United States, there are stocks upon 
which apples, cherries, plums, and peaehes can be grown with the same 
general result. Besides this mode of modification, there are other 
methods quite as important to the owners of small areas. Standards 
may be grown as " bushes" or as "pyramids," thus making it possible 
to grow them much closer together. Pruning and training, used in 




Fig. 1.— Combination of strawberries and currants with grapes. 



combination, have shown the possibilities of restricting plants to the 
"espalier," "cordon," and other styles of training employed in grow- 
ing fruits against walls. These methods not only allow plants to be 
grown more closely than is common in orchard practice, but they allow 
the grower to take advantage of locations and conditions under which 
trees could not develop normally. The side of a building may be util- 
ized as a support to an apricot, pectarine, pear, or grape, the last 
named being the only one normally adapted to such a position. 

Varieties increased by grafting. — Besides the advantage of dwarfing, 
grafting may be turned to good account to enable the owner of few trees 
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to increase his sorts beyond the limits of the trees he possesses. By 
grafting, the list of varieties can be increased at will. There are single 
trees known which bear as many as 150 varieties of apples. While a 
tree of this kind possesses little commercial value, it is of interest in 
the way of proving what can be accomplished by grafting. 

COMBINING PLANTS OF VARIOUS HABITS OF GROWTH. 

Some combinations. — In addition to the advantages to be gained from 
restricting the growth of plants by training and dwarfing, some of the 
methods of training offer adaptations which allow of combining plants 
®f various habits of growth, to the advantage of the grower and with 
little or no disadvantage to the plants. To illustrate this, currants 
may be combined with the grape, as shown at the right in fig. 1 ; the 



apples with currants or raspberries, as in fig. 2; grapes and straw - 
terries, as shown at the left in fig. 1. 

The advantages of these methods become apparent at once when the 
object is the most economical utilization of a limited land area. 

Besides the special adaptations afforded by dwarfed trees and by 
special combinations of low-growing and high-growing plants, certain 
well-known systems of pruning and training allow additional liberties 
to the skillful planter, as, for instance, the grapevine, which readily 
lends itself to arbor training, may be utilized for screening tender or 
shade-loving plants. The style of training the grape shown in fig. 3 
is more desirable in many cases than a more perfect arbor. Straw- 
berries adapt themselves readily to such situations if the shade is not 
allowed to become too dense. Among flowering plants none will thrive 
better under such conditions than pansies and violets, and among 




Fig. 2. — Raspberries between apple trees. 
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garden vegetables lettuce and radishes may be successfully grown 
under such a canopy, as they will be out of the way before a dense 
shade is formed by the grapes. Asparagus can be successfully grown 
under a shade of this character, as it will, because of its early habit, 
make a large share of its growth before the tardy grape will have pro- 
duced a shade dense enough to interfere with the young, tender shoots. 




Fig. 3.— Strawberries under grapevines. 

Vines as a cover for walks and for shade. — The vine may be utilized 
as a cover for walks and drives or as a canopy over small outbuild- 
ings. A cozy summer veranda may be covered by grapevines, thus 
securing the double advantage of a cool, shady nook during summer 
and a supply of fruit in autumn. Fig. 4 shows a back porch shaded in 
this way. In one garden a small ash house was made to support an Isa- 




Fio. 4. — A vine-clad porch. 

bella vine, and this vine in 1891 produced 300 clusters of grapes. The 
small inclosure in which this vine grew, only 25 feet wide and 80 feet 
deep, also supplied foot room for 15 other grapevines, several dozen 
strawberry plants, a row of currants, and a limited supply of vege- 
tables and annual flowers, besides a few square yards of beautiful 
turf. The plan of this garden (fig. 5) shows the arrangement of the 
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plants. The grapevines are trained to the high, tight board fence 
which separates the lot from that of the next neighbor. The currants 
are planted near one side of the inclosure, while the main walk occu- 
pies a corresponding position on the opposite side. The area between 
the walk and fence on one side is given up to strawberries, while that 
between the walk and currant bushes on the opposite side forms the 
flower and vegetable plat. 
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Fio. 6. — Plan of a back yard 25 by 80 feet In extent; x, grapes; a , strawberries; c , currants; Oi dwarf 

peas. 

COMBINED FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Where there is more land at one's disposal there may be both a fruit 
garden and a vegetable garden. An area of 60 by 80 feet set apart as 
a fruit garden will accommodate 442 fruit-bearing plants of the kinds 
designated below, while an area of 40 by 80 feet will be sufficient for 
quite a variety of vegetable plants. On these areas, planned as shown 
in fig. 6, fruit and vegetable plants may be grown as follows: 

FRUIT-BEARING PLANTS THAT CAN BE GROWN ON AN AREA 

OF 60 BY 80 FEET. 

Thirty-two grapevines, dispersed at intervals of 10 feet around the entire garden. 
Three rows, each containing 6 trees dwarf pears, 18 specimens in all (rows Nos. 2, 
10,14). 

One row, 6 specimens peaches (row No. 4 ) . 

One row, 6 specimens cherries (row No. 8). 

One row, 6 specimens dwarf apples (row No. 6). 

One row, 6 specimens plums (row No. 12). 

One row, 20 specimens blackberries (row No. 1 ). 

Two rows, 40 specimens blackcaps (rows Nos. 3 and 5). 

Two rows, 40 specimens red raspberries (rows Nos. 7 and 9). 

Three rows, 300 specimens strawberries (rows Nos. 11, 13, and 15). 

VEGETABLE PLANTS THAT CAN BE GROWN ON AN AREA OF 40 

BY 80 FEET. 

One row, i row rhubarb, i row asparagus (occupying 4 feet). 
One row, salsify (1J feet) . 
One row, parsnips (1£ feet). 
Two rows, beets (3 feet). 

One row, eggplant— plants set 18 inches apart — 2 dozen (3 feet). 
Two rows, tomatoes — plants set 2 feet apart — 2 dozen (6 feet). 
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One row, summer squash, 12 hills, 3 feet apart (3 feet). 

Two rows, cucumber, 24 hills, 3 feet apart (1 foot). 

Two rows, early cabbage, 4 dozen plants, set 18 inches apart (4 feet). 

Two rows, late cabbage, 4 dozen plants, set 18 inches apart (4 feet) . 

One row, early celery, 6 dozen plants, set 6 inches apart (2 feet). 

Eight rows, peas, plant in double rows, 4 inches apart; follow by 6 rows late cel- 
ery, 36 dozen plants (16 feet). 

Two rows, lima beans, 4 dozen hills, 18 inches apart (4 feet). 

Six rows, bunch beans; in succession sow seeds in drills, placing seeds about 6 
inches apart in the row; follow by late 
cabbage, turnips, or spinach (12 feet). 

Two rows, radishes, 4 sowings, plant- 
edindouble rows 6inches apart (3feet) . 

Two rows, lettuce, two sorts, adapted 
for early and late use (3 feet). 

One row, parsley and peppergrass 
(H feet). 

The space occupied by the last 
three plants may be given over 
to winter squashes by planting 
these before other crops are off 
the ground. 

As before mentioned, the gen- 
eral plan will serve as a guide to 
planting in any portion of the 
United States, but the sorts 
chosen must be suited to that 
particular section of the country 
in which the work is to be exe- 
cuted. 

As will be seen by fig. 6, this 
garden is planned to utilize the 
space to the best possible advan- 
tage. In order to secure large 
returns, the soil must be kept 
cultivated and well enriched; 
walks, if any are to be main- 
tained as permanent features, 
should only exist where neces- 
sary for ease and comfort in get- 
ting about. A permanent walk should divide the fruit garden from 
the vegetable garden. This is best made of gravel or some other 
loose material, which will preserve a dry passageway without prevent- 
ing the rain from penetrating the soil beneath it, as the fruit trees 
which stand beside it will need the moisture which it gathers. On 
account of the small area occupied and the close planting necessary 
to secure the result desired, the culture of such a garden must of 
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necessity be done by hand. If the grapevines are trained on the 
high renewal system, they will serve both as a screen for the rest of 
the garden and as a source of fruit supply. A good wire fence should, 
however, be constructed on the line between adjoining properties, 
and the grape border planted not farther than 2 feet from the 
boundary fence. 

ALLOTMENT OF FRUITS FOE GARDENS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 

The following lists of varieties, while made for northern Ohio, are 
presented more as a guide to the proportionate allotment of plants of 
various species in a home fruit garden than as a guide to varieties 
suited to such a garden. As has already been pointed out, the selec- 
tion of sorts for a fruit garden is a local as well as personal matter. 
Varieties give their best products only in certain more or less restricted 
areas, so the list of fruits in one section will naturally differ widely 
from those in another. Then, too, the personal likes of the planter 
will modify the list in each garden, even though the conditions be such 
as to admit of a duplicate set in each. 

VARIETIES OF FRUITS FOR HOME GARDENS OF DIFFERENT 

AREAS. 

FRUIT GARDEN NO. 1 ( ABOUT 2 ACRES) . • 

Apples (22 trees). — Summer: Two Early Harvest, 2 Red Astrachan, 1 Golden 
Sweet, 1 Pumpkin Sweet, 1 Maiden Blush. Winter: Two Grimes Golden, 2 Bald- 
win, 2 Bhode Island Greening, 2 Belmont (White Pippin), 1 Fallawater, 1 Fameuse 
(Snow Apple), 1 Talman Sweet, 1 Roxbury Russet. Crabb: One Hyslop, 1 Tran- 
scendent, 1 Yellow Siberian. 

Peaches (25 trees). — Early: Four Yellow Rareripe, 4 Early Crawford, 4 Elberta, 
2 Alexander, 2 Canada Early, 1 Lewis. Late: Four Late Crawford, 2 Stephens 
Rareripe, 2 Golden Drop. 

Pears (10 trees) . — Four Bartlett, 2 Koonce, 2 Duchess, 1 Kieffer, 1 Seckel. 

Cherries (10 trees). — Four Allen, 2 Black Tartarian, 4 Early Richmond. 

Plums (10 trees). — Two Green Gage, 2 French Damson, 2 Lombard, 2 Mary, 
2Willard. 

Quinces. — Fifteen Champion. 

Apricots. — Five Montezumet. 

Nectarines. — Five Boston. 

Grapes (100 vines). — Twenty-five Concord, 25 Campbell's Early, 25 Niagara, 25 
Brighton. 

Raspberries (150 bushes). — Fifty Gregg, 25 Marlboro, 50 Cuthbert, 25 Golden 
Queen. 

Blackberries (100 bushes). — Fifty Agawam, 50 Taylor. 

Currants (100 bushes). — Fifty Victoria, 25 White Grape, 25 Black Champion. 
Gooseberries (75 bushes). — Twenty-five Downing, 25 Industry, 25 Columbus. 
Strawberries (400 plants) . — One hundred Brandy wine, 100 Glen Mary, 100 War- 
field, 100 Gandy. 

fruit garden no. 2 (for medium-size place). 

Apples (10 trees). — Two Baldwin, 2 Grimes Golden, 1 Fallawater, 2 Red Astra- 
chan, 1 Bough Sweet. Orab: One Transcendent. 
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Peaches (10 trees). — One Alexander, 2 Rareripe (Yellow), 2 Early Crawford, 4 
Late Crawford, 1 Stephens Rareripe. 
Cherries (5 trees). — Two Early Richmond, 2 Black Tartarian, 1 Allen. 
Plums (5 trees). — Two Green Gage, 2 Lombard, 1 Willard. 
Pears (5 trees). — Two Bartlett, 1 Duchess, 1 Kieffer, 1 Seckel. 
Quinces. — Five Champion. 
Apricots. — Two Montezumet. 
Nectarines. — Two Boston. 

Grapes (50 vines). — Twenty-five Concord, 10 Niagara, 15 Brighton. 
Raspberries (70 bushes). — Twenty-five Gregg, 10 Marlboro, 25 Cuthbert, 10 
Golden Queen. 

Blackberries (50 bushes) . — Twenty-five Agawam, 25 Taylor. 
Currants (45 bushes). — Twenty-five Wilder, 10 White Grape, 10 Black Champion. 
Gooseberries (30 bushes). — Ten Downing, 10 Industry, 10 Columbus. 
Strawberries (200 plants). — One hundred Brandywine, 100 Gandy. 

FRUIT GARDEN NO. 3 (FOR CITY LOT). 

* Apples (4 trees). — One Red Astrachan, 1 Golden Sweet, 1 Baldwin, 1 Fallawater. 
Peaches (4 trees) . — One Early Canada, 1 Yellow Rareripe, 1 Early Crawford, 1 
Late Crawford. 
Pears (2 trees). — One Bartlett, 1 Duchess (Dwarf). 
Plums (2 trees). — One Wilder, 1 Lombard. 
Quinces. — Two Champion. 
Apricots. — One Montezumet. 
Grapes (10 vines). — Five Concord, 5 Niagara. 
Raspberries (20 bushes). — Ten Gregg, 10 Cuthbert. 
Blackberries (20 bushes) . — Ten Taylor, 10 Agawam. 
Currants (10 bushes). — Five Victoria, 5 White Grape. 
Gooseberries. — Five Downing. 
Strawberries. — Fifty Brandywine. 
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FARMERS' BULLETINS. 



The following is a list of the Farmers' Bulletins available for distribution, showing 
the number, title, and size in pages of each. Copies will be sent to any address on 
application to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, or to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The missing numbers have been discon- 
tinued, being superseded by later bulletins. 



Leguminous Plants. Pp. 24. 

Barnyard Manure. Pp. 32. 

The Feeding of Farm Animals. Pp. 32. 

Hog Cholera and Swine Plague. Pp. 16. 

Peanuts: Culture and Uses. Pp. 24. 

Flax for Seed and Fiber. Pp. 16. 

Weeds: And How to Kill Them. Pp. 32. 

Souring and Other Changes in Milk. Pp. 23. 

Grape Diseases on the Pacific Coast. Pp. 15. 

Alfalfa, or Lucern. Pp. 24. 

Silos and Silage. Pp. 32. 

Peach Growing for Market. Pp. 24. 

Meats: Composition and Cooking. Pp. 29. 

Potato Culture. Pp. 24. 

Cotton Seed and Its Products. Pp. 16. 

Kafir Corn: Culture and Uses. Pp. 12. 

Spraying for Fruit Diseases. Pp. 12. 

Onion Culture. Pp. 31. 

Farm Drainage. Pp. 24. 

Facts About Milk. Pp. 29. 

Sewage Disposal on the Farm. Pp. 20. 

Commercial Fertilizers. Pp. 24. 

Insects Injurious to Stored Grain. Pp. 24. 

Irrigation in Humid Climates. Pp. 27. 

Insects Affecting the Cotton Plant. Pp. 32. 

The Manuring of Cotton. Pp. 16. 

Sheep Feeding. Pp. 24. 

Sorghum as a Forage Crop. Pp. 20. 

Standard Varieties of Chickens. Pp. 48. 

The Sugar Beet. Pp. 48. 

How to Grow Mushrooms. Pp. 20. 

Some Common Birds. Pp. 40. 

The Dairy Herd. Pp. 24. 

Experiment Station Work — I. Pp. 31. 

Butter Making on the Farm. Pp. 16. 

The Soy Bean as a Forage Crop. Pp. 24. 

Bee Keeping. Pp. 32. 

Methods of Curing Tobacco. Pp. 16. 

Asparagus Culture. Pp. 40. 

Marketing Farm Produce. Pp. 28. 

Care of Milk on the Farm. Pp. 40. 

Ducks and Geese. Pp. 48. 

Experiment Station Work — II. Pp. 32. 

Meadows and Pastures. Pp. 28. 

Forestry for Farmers. Pp. 48. 

The Black Rot of the Cabbage. Pp. 22. 

Experiment Station Work— III. Pp. 32. 

Insect Enemies of the Grape. Pp. 23. 

Essentials in Beef Production. Pp. 24. 

.Cattle Ranges of the Southwest. Pp. 32. 

Experiment Station Work— IV. Pp. 32. 

Milk as Food. Pp. 39. 

The Grain Smuts. Pp. 20. 

Tomato Growing. Pp.30. 

The Liming of Soils. Pp. 19. 

Experiment Station Work— V. Pp. 32. 

Experiment Station Work— VI. Pp.28. 

The Peach Twig-borer. Pp. 16. 

Corn Culture in the South. Pp. 24. 

The Culture of Tobacco. Pp. 24. 

Tobacco Soils. Pp.23. 

Experiment Station Work— VII. Pp.32. 

Fish as Food. Pp. 30. 

Thirty Poisonous Plants. Pp. 32. 

Experiment Station Work— VIII. Pp. 32. 

Alkali Lands. Pp.23. 

Cowpeas. Pp. 16. 

Potato Diseases and Treatment. Pp. 12. 
Experiment Station Work— IX. Pp. 30. 
Sugar as Food. Pp. 27. 
The Vegetable Garden. Pp. 24. 
Good Roads for Farmers. Pp. 47. 
Raising Sheep for Mutton. Pp. 48. 
Experiment Station Work— X. Pp.32. 
Suggestions to Southern Farmers. Pp. 48. 



99. Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. Pp. 30. 

100. Hog Raising in the South. Pp. 40. 

101. Millets. Pp. 28. 

102. Southern Forage Plants. Pp. 48. 

103. Experiment Station Work— XI. Pp. 32. 

104. Notes on Frost. Pp. 24. 

105. Experiment Station Work— XII. Pp. 32. 

106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. Pp. 48. 

107. Experiment Station Work— XIII. Pp. 32. 

108. Saltbushes. Pp. 20. 

109. Farmers' Reading Courses. Pp. 20. 

110. Rice Culture in the United States. Pp. 28. 

111. Farmers' Interest in Good Seed. Pp. 24. 

112. Bread and Bread Making. Pp. 39. 

113. The Apple and How to Grow It. Pp. 32. 

114. Experiment Station Work— XIV. Pp. 28. 

115. Hop Culture ^California. Pp. 27. • 

116. Irrigation in Fruit Growing. Pp. 48. 

117. Sheep, Hogs, and Horses in the Northwest. 

Pp. 28. 

118. Grape Growing in the South. Pp. 32. 

119. Experiment Station Work— XV. Pp. 31. 

120. Insects Affecting Tobacco. Pp. 32. 

121. Beans, Peas, and other Legumes as Food. 

Pp. 32. 

122. Experiment Station Work— XVI. Pp. 32. 

123. RedCloverSeed: Information for Purchasers. 

Pp. 11. 

124. Experiment Station Work— XVII. Pp. 32. 

125. Protection of Food Products from Injurious 

Temperatures. Pp. 26. 

126. Practical Suggestions for Farm Buildings. 

Pp. 48. 

127. Important Insecticides. Pp. 42. 

128. Eggs and Their Uses as Food. Pp. 32. 

129. Sweet Potatoes. Pp. 40. 

130. The Mexican Cotton Boll Weevil. Pp. 30. 

131. Household Tests for Detection of Oleomar- 

garine and Renovated Butter. Pp. 11. 

132. Insect Enemies of Growing Wheat. Pp. 40. 

133. Experiment Station Work— XVIII. Pp. 32. 

134. Tree Planting in Rural School Grounds. 

Pp. 38. 

135. Sorghum Sirup Manufacture. Pp. 40. 

136. Earth Roads. Pp. 24. 

137. The Angora Goat. Pp. 48. 

138. Irrigation in Field and Garden. Pp. 40. 

139. Emmer: A Grain for the Semiarid Regions. 

Pp. 16. 

.140. Pineapple Growing. Pp. 48. 

141. Poultry Raising on the Farm. Pp. 16. 

142. The Nutritive and Economic Value of Food. 

Pp. 48. 

143. The Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cattle. 

Pp. 44. 

144. Experiment Station Work— XIX. Pp. 32. 

145. Carbon Bisulphid as an Insecticide. Pp. 28. 

146. Insecticides and Fungicides. Pp. 16. 

147. Winter Forage Crops for the South. Pp. 36. 

148. Celery Culture. Pp. 32. 

149. Experiment Station Work— XX. Pp. 32. 

150. Clearing New Land. Pp. 24. 

151. Dairying in the South. Pp. 48. 

152. Scabies in Cattle. Pp.24. 

153. Orchard Enemies in the Pacific Northwest. 

Pp. 39. 

154. The Home Fruit Garden: Preparation and 

Care. Pp. 20. 

155. How Insects Affect Health in Rural Districts. 

Pp. 20. 

156. The Home Vineyard. Pp. 24. 

157. The Propagation of Plants. Pp. 24. 

158. How to Build Small Irrigation Ditches. Pp.28. 

159. Scab in Sheep. (In press.) 

160. Game Laws for 1902. Pp. 56. 
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